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A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, & PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1832, 


LECTURES ON THE DRAMA, 
By Mr Suer:oan Know es, at the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Leicester Square. 





Subject of the Fifth Lecture, delivered on Thursday evening, Feb, 2. 
Subject—Fitness—Anthony’s Oration— Mixed Characters of Shaks- 
peare’s Drama—Passion, &. 





lv we examine Shakspeare's plays, we shall find that he never 
allows himself to be led away to make use of fine language at the 
expense of truth, notwithstanding his works are so abundant in 
lofty and imaginative passages : but fits his language to the talents 
and characters of the respective speakers. Shakspeare was content 
to depict men as they were at his time, and was too shrewd an 
observer, not to perceive that the human mind in expressing itself, 
naturally seizes hold of those ideas with which it is most familiar. 
Anthony’s Oration is an instance of this; the language of which is 
at once plain, natural, and appropriate. With respect to the 
delivery, Mr Kuowles hoped he might be allowed to differ from 
some actors. In those parts of the oration in which Anthony refers 
to Brutus and the rest as ‘ honourable men,’ the usual custom is, to 
deliver those words with a sneer. Now there is nothing in the 
whole of Anthony’s expressions, either before or after, from which 
we may infer that he at all doubted the honour of Brutus, but on 
the contrary, in various parts of the piece, he continually refers to 
him, in admiration of his noble and virtuous mind. 

One'among the many proofs of the extraordinary versatility of 
Shakspeare’s genius, is the variety of his characters, for in no 
instance can we detect anything like copying. It is this admirable 
contrast which has imparted a relief and force to his subject, which 
no other dramatist has equalled. 


In a former lecture, Mr Kaowles explained the necessity of the | 


existence of unities of time and place in the drama. There is also 
another of even greater importance, namely, unity of action, When 
a play consists of two or more plots, the attention of the auditors 
becomes divided, and it must therefore necessarily fail of exciting 
the same interest it would have done, if it had cousisted of one 
ouly. The lecturer remarked with all due humility, that in the 
play of the Merchant of Venice, he thought Shakspeare had uot dis- 
played his usual tact, in making the plot of so mixed a nature. 
There is not one of his plays, (Macheth not excepted) which presents 
a iner opening-svene than the Merchant of Venice, but wafortunately 
it does not attain what he termed the climax of importance ; for by 
te introduction of various love-scenes, the attention of the auditors 
becomes so diverted, that when the trial scene comes on, instead of 


“feeling for Aatonio as a tender friend, his unfortunate situation 


creates no more interest, than if he wasa mere stranger. Indeed, 
though he ought to appear the most prominent character, through- 
out the whole scene, he has no more assigned to his part thaa 


usually falls to the lot of what is commonly termed oun the stage, a’ 


‘ walking gentleman.’ 

In the course of the evening, Mr Knowles commented on the 
prejudice which exists against actors who are so unfortunate as to 
be below the usual size. Nothing can possibly be more erroneous, 
than the idea of judging of the capabilities of men by their bodily, 
instead of their menta! stature—Thus we often hear it asserted that 
Kean cannot play Roman characters because he is too short, though 
all who have seen his Junius Bruéus can testify to the contrary. Mr 
Knowles said, that he once heard a very clever man remark, that 
he had two good reasons why two good actors would never reach 
the suinmit of their profession.—The one because he was too tall, 
aud the other because he was too short. Inthe case of the tall 
man, the remark appeared truly prophetic, for be died a stroller.— 
This was Mr Lacy; with respect to the other, when Mr Knowle: 
first knew him, he was the first-rategetor of a strolling company, 


aud this seemed to be the bighest situation ia [fe he was destined 








to fill, He, however, well knew he was capable of much greater 
things, and endeavoured to obtain an engagement in London,— 
from one Metropolitan theatre to another, he went, but without 
success ; directly his stature was announced, the answer was, ‘ No, 
you are too short.’ The difference between five feet four and six 
feet, was a charm that no manager could be found hardy enough to 
leap. He left this country, but did not meet with any remarkable 
| success ; and returned to stroll again. About this period the affairs 
of one of the Metropolitan theatres happened to be in rather pre- 
carious circumstances, and as a drowning man will catch at a broken 
straw the little man at length procured notice, and after some diffi- 
culty, permission to appear, but directly he entered the green- 
room, every eye flashed upon the presumptuous intruder, warning 
him to depart from Patagonia. He was, however, suffered to choose 
a character, and he chose Shylock; upon which, they one and all 
exclaimed that if he was desperately bent on his destruction, he 
would play that character, as a person almost double his size had 
failed in it only a fortnight before. He rehearsed it under very 
discouraging circumstances, everybody appeared against him,— 
actors, prompter, musicians, and even the very scene-shifters. To 
such an excess was this carried, that a relation took him aside, and 
with tears in his eyes, implored him not to persevere, offering to 
supply him with funds to enable him to abscond—to run away ; 
| but the son of genius scorned to abscend, he was bent on his own 
| destruction. Iu the meanwhile the report of his diminutiveness 
| had gone before him, so that when he appeared before a London 
| audience, (who are allowed to be the most indulgent in Britain) he 
| was received with anything but unanimous marks of approbation ; 
but before he had half finished the first scene, his littleness had 
| sunk into the dust, and he appeared the living representative of one 
of Shakspceare’s finest characters, and after one of the most success- 
ful appearances that was ever known, the curtain closed upon the 
Shylock of E'mund Kean. L. 





| o_o 


MUNDEN THE COMEDIAN. 
TuIs eminent comic actor died yesterday at his house in Bernard 
street, Russell square, at the advanced age of 74. In a future 
Number we shall give a biography of this great original ; and in the 
mean time we make no apology for extracting the following de- 
scription of his acting, from the inimitable essays of Er1a :— 





* Not many nights ago I had come from seeing this extraordinary 
performer in Cockletop; and when I retired to my pillow, his 
whimsical image still stuck by me, in such a manner as to threater 
sleep. In vain I tried to divest myself of it, by conjuring up the 
most opposite associations. I resolved to be serious. I raised 
up the gravest topics of life; private misery, public calamity. All 
would not do: 





“ There the autic sate, 
Mocking our state.” 


His queer visnomy—his bewildering costume—all the strange 
things which he bad raked together—his serpentine rod swagging 
about in his pocket—Cleopatra’s tears, and the rest of his relice— 
O’ Keefe’s wild farce and his wilder commentary—till the passion of 
laughter, like grief in excess, relieved itself by its own weight, 
inviting the sleep which in the first instance it had driven away. 

‘ But | was not to escape so easily. No sooner did J fall into 
slumbers than the sane image, only more perplexing, assailed me ia 
the shape of dreams. Not one Munden, but five hundred, were 
dancing before me, like the faces which, whether you will or pe, 
come when you have been taking opium— all the strange combioa-= 
tions, which this strangest ofall strange mortals ever shot his proper 
countenance into, from the day he came commissioved to dry up 
the tears of the town for the ioss of the now almost forgotten Edwin 
O for the power of the pencil to have fixed them when I awoke! 
A season or two since there was exhibited a Hogarth gallery. Ido 
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* Fatima was the daughter of Sheikh Mahumud, an Arab, chief of a 
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not see why there should not be a Munden gallery. In richness and | mile of her .lestined place of refuge, she was observed by a party of 
variety the latter would dot fall far short of the former. the Bedouin robbers, who descended the hill to arrest her progress, 

* There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, one (but what | by whom she was conveyed to their retreat, almost in a state of 
a one it is!) of Liston; but Mundén has none that you can properly | insensibility, from terror and dismay. Arriving at their hut, how. 
pin down, and call Ais. When you think he has exhausted his bat- | ever, she was cheered by the sight of females, one of whom particu. 
tery of looks, in unaccountable warfare with your gravity, suddenly | larly struck her as being very superior to her companions, and jy 
he sprouts out an entirely new set of features, like Hydra. He is| whose countenance benevolence and pity seemed to indicate q 
not one, but legion. Not so much a comedian, as a company. If | sympathising friend in this hour of severe trial. 
his name could be multiplied like his countenance, it might fill a | desired to relieve the prisoner, Fatima, of her valuables, which 
play-bill. He, and he alone, literally makes faces: applied to any | were in accordance with her station; very costly, both in pearls 
other person, the phrase is a mere figure, denoting certain modifica- | and gold ornaments. Fatima overheard, during the night, some 
tions of the human countenance. Out of some invisible wardrobe | disputes between the robbers about the disposal of her person, one 
he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches them | of whom was single, and declared his willingness to marry the girl, 
out as easily, I should not be surprised to see him some day put | and so retain her with them; but Fatima had, when she was 
out the head of a river horse ; or come forth a pewitt, or lapwing, | seized, recognized his countenance, having seen him before, and 
some feathered metamorphosis. knew that his conuexions lived in the town of Bytool Faakere, 

‘ I have seen this gifted actor in Sir Christopher Curry—in Old | which she had unguardedly declared. The robbers, therefore, 
Dornton—diffuse a glow of sentiment which has made the pulse of | dreaded detection if her life were spared; they were not by nature 
a crowded theatre beat like that of one man; when he has come in | sanguinary, but in this case there seemed no medium between their 
aid of the pulpit, doing good to the moral heart of a people. I have | apprehension and the death of Fatima. 
seen some faint approaches to this sort of excellence in other players. 
But in the grand grotesque of farce, Munden stands out as single 
and unaccompanied as Hogarth. Hogarth, strange to tell, had no | tually prevailed in saving the orphan Fatima from the premeditated 
followers. The school of Munden began, and must end with | sacrifice of life; and as no better arrangement could be made to 
himself, 

* Can any man wonder, like him? can any man sce ghosts, like 





The women were 





The female, however, who 
had at first sight appeared so amiable and friendly, fulfilled the poor 
| girl’s impressions, by strenuously exerting her influence, and even. 


secure the robbers from detection, it was at length agreed that she 


should be sold to slavery. This decided on, the swiftest camel in 
him? or fight with his own shadow—* sessa”—as he does in that | their possession was prepared at an early hour, a few short minutes 
strangely-neglected thing, The Cubhler of Preston—where his alter- | heing allowed to Fatima to pour out her gratitude to God, and 
nations from the Cobbler to the Maganifico, and from the Magnifico | ihidietiates Rate enteniliiieetinatin tet Yesie hetenen Setiisiditiensit 9 h 
to the Cobbler, keep the brain of the spectator in as wild a ferment, | ©*P*° 4 de Ry Pare veh ig 6 ary a 
as if some Arabian Night were being acted before him. Who like | she was mounted on the camel’s back with the husband of that 
him can throw, or ever attemptel to throw, a preternatural interest | kind-hearted female. 
over the commonest daily-life objects? A table, or a joint stool, in 
his conception, rises seeatle dignity equivalent y, Me yah er acute agony, and bore the fatigue of a whole day’s swift riding with- 
ial casrtmmate’4t & i ae ane tac meamtes | out a murmur, for the Bedouin’s behaviour was marked with respect. 
A beggar in the hands of Michas! Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the | Towards the evening, as they drew nezr toa large town, the Bedouin 
Patriarch of Poverty. So the gusto of Munden antiquates and | halted by the margin of a forest, and the long night was passed in 
ennobles what it touches. His pots and his ladles are as grand and 
primal as the seething-pots and hooks seen in old prophetic vision. | 
A tub of butter, contemplated by him, pea ve & Platonic idea. nor did he slacken his specd until they were in sight of Mocha 
He understands a leg of mutton in its quiddity. He stands wonder- Sie Dae: inaleeen ty i 'dadina’ ill Wis aha a ee ’ 
ing, amid the common-place materials of life, like primsval man Where he designe: to dispose of his victim. She was there sold to 
with the sun and stars about him.’ a regular slave-merchant, who was willing to pay the price demanded 
Lo when he saw the beautiful face and figure of the poor girl, expecting 
7 to make a handsome profit by the bargain 





With the prospect of continued life, poor Fatima cease to feel 


profound silence, with no other shelter than that which the forest 
afforded ; and at the earliest dawn the march was again resumed, 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MEER HADJEE 
SHAH. 


The Bedouin made his 
respectful obcisance, an departed in haste, leaving poor Fatima 
in almost a state of stupor from fatigue. Left, however, to herself 
in the slave-merchant’s house, she seemed to revive, and again to 
| reflect on the past, ‘present, and future. Her escape from death 
tribe, dwelling in the neighbourhood of Yumen, who was a wealthy | called forth grateful feelings, and she felt so far secure that the 
man, and much esteemed among his people. His wife died when | wretch who had bought her had an interest in her life, therefore she 
Fatima, their only child, was but six years, and two years after her | had no further fear of assassination. But then she reverted to her 
father also was taken from this world, leaving his whole estate and | bonds; painful indeed were the reflections that she, who had been 


“possessions to his daughter, and both to the guardianship of his | nobly born and nursed in the lap of luxury, should find herself a 
_own brother, Sheikh 


, who was tenderly attached to the little | slave, and not one friendly voice to soothe her in her bondage. 
girl, and from whom she received the fostering care of parental | She resolved, however (knowing the privilege of her country’s law) 
solicitude. The uncle was married to a lady of no very amiable | to select for herself her future proprietor. 
temper, who seized every opportunity of rendering the orphan | put to the test; she was summoned to appear before a fishermau 
daughter of his brother as comfortless as possible; but her uncle’s | who had caught a glimpse of her fine figure as she entered Mocha, 
affection never slackened for an instant; and this consoled her and who desired to purchase her to head his house. The poor girl 
‘whenever she had trials of a domestic nature to distress her meek | summoned all her courage to meet this degrading offer with dignity, 
‘spirit. When Fatima had reached her sixteenth year, an eligible | A handsome sum was offered by the fisherman, as she appeared 
‘match being provided by her uncle, it was intended to be immedi- | before hin to reject the proposal. Here is your new master, 
ately solemnized ; for which purpose her uncle went over to Yumen | young lay,’ said the slave-imerchant ; ‘ behave well, and he will 
to make preparations for the nuptials, where he expected to be | marry you.’—Fatima looked up, with all her native pride upon her 
detained a few days ; leaving with his niece the keys of all his trea- | brow, ‘ He shall never be my master,’ she replied, wlth so much 
sures, whether of money or jewels On the very day of his departure | firmness, that (astonished as they were) convinced the bargainers 
from home, a brother of his wife’s arrived at the mansion, and | that Fatima was in earnest.—The merchant enquired her objection, 
‘required, in Fatima’s presence, a loan of five hundred pieces of | as she had betrayed no unwillingness to be sold to him. She an- 
‘silver, This could only be obtained by Fatima’s consent, who | swered firmly, while the starting tear was in her eye, ‘ My objection 
firmly declared her resolution not to betray the trust her uncle had | to that man is our inequality. Iam of noble birth. My willingness 
reposed in her. The wife was severe in her censures on her hus- | to become your slave was to free me from the hands of those who 
band’s parsimony, as she termed his prudence; and reviled Fatima first premeditated my murder; and sooner than my libetty should 
fur being the favoured person in charge of his property. This | be sold to a creature I must detest, this dagger—(as she drew one 
woman, in her rage against the unoffending girl, struck her several | from her vest)—shall free me from this wo-ld’s vexations.’—This 
.times with violence. Situated as their residence was, apart from a | threat settled the argument, for the slave-merchant calculated on 
“single neighbour, she feared to stay during her uncle’s absence, and | the loss of three hundred dinars he had paid to the Bedouin; and 
left the house, not knowing exactly where to seek a temporary | Fatima, aware of this, without actually intending any violence to 
‘shelter; but recollecting a distant relation of her mother’s resided | herself, felt justified in deterring the slave-merchant from further 
at Bytool Faakere, no great distance off, she left her home without | 
further reflection, attended by a single servant. When within a 








Her resolution was soon 


importunities, Several suitors came to see, with a view to purchase 
| the beautiful Arab of noble birth, but having acted so decidedly in 
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the first instance, the merchant felt himself obliged to permit her to 
refuse at will, and she rejected all who had made their proposal. 
Meer Hadjee Shah, in the fulfilment of his promise to his wife 
at parting, to take home a slave for her attendant, happening at that 
time to be passing through Mocha, enquired for a slave-merchant : 
he-was conducted to the house where Fatima was still a prisoner, 
with many other less noble, but equally unhappy females. Fatima 
raised her eyes as he entered the hall ; she fancied, by his benevo- 
lent countenance, that his heart must be kind; she cast a second 
glance, and thought such a man would surely feel for her sufferings, 
and be a good master. His eye had met her’s, which was instantly 
withdrawn with unaffected modesty; something prepossessed him 
that the poor girl was unhappy, and his first idea was pity, the 
second her liberation from slavery, and if possible, retoration to her 
friends. When alone with the slave-merchant, Meer Hadjee Shah 
enquired the price he would take for Fatima.—‘ Six hundred pieces 
of silver,’ was the reply.—‘ Iam not rich enough,’ answered the 
pilgrim ; ‘ salaam, I must look for one elsewhere,’—and he was 
moving on.—‘ Stay,’ said the merchant, ‘ I am anxious to get that 
eirl off my hands, for she is a stubborn subject, over whom I have no | 
rontrol: 1 never like to buy these slaves of high birth, they always | 
give me trouble. I paid three hundred dinars for her ; now, if she. 
will agree to have you for her master (which I doubt, she has so many | 
scruples to overcome) you shall add fifty to that sum, and I will be 
satisfied. —They entered the hall a second time together, when the | 
merchant addressed Fatima ‘ This gentleman desires to purchase 
you; heis a Syaad of India, not rich, he says, but of a high family, | 
as well as descendant of the Emauns.’—‘ As you will, was all | 
the answer Fatima could make. The money was accordingly paid | 
down, and the poor girl led away from her prison-house, by the first | 
kind soul she had met since she quitted her benefactress in the | 
Bedouin’s retreat. Fatima’s situation had excited a lively interest | 
in the heart of Meer Hadjee Shah, even before he knew the history | 
of those sufferings that had brought her into bondage, for he was | 
benevolent, and thought she seemed unhappy; he wanted no 
stronger inducement than this to urge him to release her Many a 
poor wretched slave had been liberated through his means in a simi- | 
lar way, whilst making his pilgrimage ; and in his own home, I have 
had opportunities of seeing his almost paternal kindness invariably 
exercised towards his slaves, some of whom he has, to my know- 
ledge, set at liberty, both male and female, giving them the oppor 
tunity of settling, or leaving them to choose for themselves their 
place of future servitude. But to return to Fatima. On taking 
her to his lodgings, he tried to comfort her with all the solicitude of | 
a father, and having assured her she was free, enquired where | 
her family resided, that she might be forwarded to them. The poor | 
girl could scarce believe the words she heard were reality, and not | 
adream; so much unlooked-for generosity and benevolence over- 
powered her with gratitude, whilst he ad:lressed her as his dauzhter, 
and explained his motives for becoming her purchaser, adding, 
© Our laws forbid us to make slaves of the offspring of Mussulmauns | 
of either sex ; although be it confessed with sorrow, unthinking men 
do often defy the law, in pursuance of their will ; yet I would not 
sell my hopes of heaven for all that earth could give. I again repeat, , 
you are free. Iam not rich, but the half of my remaining funds set 
apart to take me to my home in India, shall be devoted to your 
service, and without delay I will arrange for your return to Yumen, 
under safe convoy. . . . . . Meer Hadjee Shah would wil- 
lingly have conveyed the poor girl to her uncle’s residence near 
Yumen, had it been possible; but his arrangements were made to | 
sail by an Arab ship for Bombay, which, if many days postponed, 
would detain him another year from India; where his return was | 
expected by his wife and family; and he was not willing to give | 
them cause for uneasiness by any further delay. He however went 
out to make enquiries at Mocha for some safe means of getting 
Fatima conveyed to her uncle. Inthe mean time she revolved in 
her mind the several circumstances attending her actual situation in 
the world, and before the next morning had well dawned, she had 
resolved on urging her kind protector to take her with him to India, 
before whom she appeared with a more tranquil countenance than 
he had yet witnessed. When they were seated, he said, ‘ Well, 
Fatima, I propose to devote this day to the arrangements necessary 
for your.comfort on your journey home; and to-morrow morning, 








the kaarawaun sets out for Yumen, where | heartily pray you may be | The INDEX aod TITLE-PAGE 


conducted in safety, and meet your uncle in joy. Have no fears for 
your journey, put your entire trust in God, and never forget that your 
safety and liberation were wrought out by his goodness alone,’— 
* Revered Sir,’ she replied, ‘1 have weighed well the advantages I 





should derive by being always near to you, against the prospects of 


my home and wealth in Arabia, which Iam resolved to relinquish if 
you will accede to my proposal. Let me then continue to be your 
slave, or your servant, if that term is more agreeable to my kind 
master. Slavery with a holy master is preferable to freedom with 
wealth and impiety. You must have servants. I will be the hum- 
blest and not the least faithful in my devoted services.’ The pious 
man was surprised beyond measure, he attempted to dissuade her, 
and referred to his wife and children in India. ‘Oh! take me to 
them !’ she cried with energy ; ‘ I will be to them all they or you 
can desire.’ This arrangement of Fatima’s was rather perplexing 
to aim ; her tears and entreaties, however, prevailed, and he quieted 
her agitation, by agreeing to take her to India with him. 

After maturely weighing all the circumstances of the voyage by 
sea, and the long journey by land from Bombay to Lucknow, he 
came to the determination of giving Fatima a legal claim to his 
protection, and thereby a security also from slanderous imputations 
either against her or himself, by marrying her before they em- 
barked at Mocha; and on their arrival at Lucknow, Fatima was 
presented to his first wife, as worthy of her sympathy and kindness, 
by whom she was cherished as a dear sister. The whole family 
was sincerely attached to the amiable lady during the many years 
she lived with them in Hindostan. Her days were passed in piety 
and peace, leaving not an instance to call forth the regrets of Meer 
Hadjee Shah, that he had complied with her entreaties in giving 
her his permanent protection.—Odbservations on the Mussulmauns of 
India. By Mrs Meer Hassan Ali. 








FAIR ROSAMOND. 





‘Ou! Henry, Henry, leave me not,— 
Oh! leave me not, I pray ; 

Some lurking evil do I fear 
When thou art far away. 


‘ Last night I had a direful dream, 
As in thine arms I slept ; 

Methought upon our blissful couch 
A hideous viper crept : 


* Methought I felt its deadly sting 
Shoot poison through my blood ; 

I woke! and perspiration cold 
Upon my forehead stood. 


* The harrowing thought of that sad night 
Makes parting with thee sore ; 
For something bodes Plantagenet, 
That thee I’ll see no more.’ 
» Now by the Virgin !’ Henry cried, 
And kissed her beautious face ; 
* These foolish tears, this vain alarm, 
Do ill a Clifford grace. 


* To visit them in Norman land, 
My subjects have my word ; 

And, since my kingly honor’s pledg’d, 
It must not be deferred. 

* But soon, yea soon will I return, 
And prove thy vision vain : 

Then fare the well ’—he soothing said, 
And kissed her cheek again ; 


And donn’d his cap, his cloak, his sword, 
And Woodstock’s bower left ; 

When Rosa saw her Henry go, 
She sat her down and wept. 


Weep on poor girl: thy luckless end 
Too true that dream has told ; 

When Albion’s monarch will come home, 
He’ll find his loved one cold ; 


Cold as sepulchral marbles chill, 
Still beautiful in death ; 

Killed by the viper Jealousy’s 
Rank and poisonous breath. 


Scorvus. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





to the Thirl Volume of The FAYTLER 
are now ready for delivery, price One Penxy. Complete sets may be 
had in boards, price £2. the set, being 10s. for the first volume, aad Idy. 
each for the secoad and third. All the bark Numbers, with a very few 
exceptions, may at preseat be had ; and they will shortly be collected in 
parts of various sizes, for the accommodation of such subscribers as may 
wish to make up their sets gradually.—No. IT is reprinted. 
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TATTLE. 


Mr Bernard has a new comic piece coming 
out at the Strand Theatre on Thursday, called 
Wownan’s Worth and Woman's Ways. 


Exetisu Opera Hovse.—lIt is now posi- 


lows :—* The part of Lady Richlove to be per- 
formed by Peg Pryor, who has not appeared 
upon the stage these fifty years!’ After the 
farce she danced a jig with the agility of a girl 
of five and twenty. 


Loaicat Depuction.---A Mr Mason boasted 
that he lived in the best house in the world, 
and he proved the fact thus: he lived in Eng- 
land, which was the best country in the world ; 
Kent was the best county in England; Maid- 
stone was the best town in Kent; Stone- 
street was the best street in Maidstone; and 
‘his house was the best house in Stone-street.— 


_ Drauing-room Scrap sheet. 


EPIGRAMS. 
Why do the poorer Bishops richer Sees desire ? 
Because their education leads thein to a-Spire. 


TWEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. | 
Time at which the Per; 


—Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Siz.— —Coburg—Quarter 
The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. * it: 


s Commence —At Drurylane—Covent-Garden—Olym ic—City—7 0’ Clock — on 
iz. 


DRURY LANE. | COVENT GARDEN. 



































Margaret Lessamour 
Amy Langton 
Martyn Lessamour 
Robert Laidlaw. 


| Mrs Headly ° . Mrs Glover 


- Miss Scott . . 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 


Mrs Oshaldiston 
» Mr Osbaldistou 
« MrC. Hill 


QUEEN'S. 
A Comic Operetta, called 
Slight Mistakes. 


The Characters by Miss Dix, Miss Ayies, M 
Norton, Mr G. Lejeune, and Mr Smith. 


After which, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, entitled 


He’s Not A=miss! 


| Mrs Prettyman « Mrs Glover 
| Price Prettyman Mr Lision 











To which will be added, 


Gervase Skinner. 


| 
r Gervase Skiuner - Mr Liston 
| To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
After which, the favorite Interlude, called | Piancue and C. Dance, of 
Le Rendezvous. ’ 
Miss Sophia ' Olympic Devils! 


Mrs Hoope 
Charles Pty Madame Vestris 


Mr Norton 
To which will be added, 


The Waid of Switzerland. 


| Orpheus 
| 





New Strand Tieatre.—Who Rules— 


Hermes. | Genevieve : . Mrs Hooper ‘The Soldier's Stiatagem—False and 
itt 1! aes ‘ Mr Nottow Coustant. 
Then she ainerane tans Silla To conclude wiih a Novel Exhibition, entitled ( Venice P i—Tt Pai 
ere’s nO one to my notion, Sh- a oBURG.—Venice Preserved-—Three Pait 
So fatal in a wicked way, The Shakspeare Gallery s 


As she, culled,—Mis- Devotion. 


Hermes. 


Comprising a Series of Animaied Pictures, [lus- 


of Lovers— Peter Bell the Wagzouer, 
trating the most Interesting Scenes of the Immortal 





New Ciry.—The Lear of Private Life— 


. : , 
Poet. ‘ a ee Richelieu — Black Ciesar. 





ively stated that this Theatre is to be imme aye Fay ‘The Comedy of 
- s a - 
tively s 4 wo The Exile. The Provcoked Husband 
diately erected. Mr Beazley is to be the Meare : ag ee | Lady Townly i . Whe Posey Kemble 
architect. The house, it is reported, will not | Ajexina . Miss Phillips Lady Grace. . Mies Bee” 
be constructed to hold more money than the a ° . a Saly Mentgheet Mee Gibb 
di . wt ran e : ° r Macrea iss Jenny Mrs Keele sec 
late unfortunate bullding, but . ye As a C avecnor of Siberia - Mr Farren , | Mrs Motherly : - Mrs Taylone 
commodious, The entrances will be very con-| Count Calmar Mr Templeton | Trusty ‘ . Mrs Daly 
venient, That of the boxes under a portico in| Baron Altradorf |. y Mr J Russell | arto ; ns Horton 
the new street; the pit entrance to be in the | Servitz . - Mr Harley | ~ rd Townly + ; MrC. Kemble 
' , ; ‘ ae ir Francis Wronghead Mr Barth 
Strand ; the gallery door in Exeter street ; the eaaneniions sin ‘Paae | Mr Manly. ’ : : Mr Abbot ™ 
private-box entrance, and the door leading to | Stanfield’s Grand Dioramas. squire Richard - Mr Keeley . 
His Majesty’s box will be in Burleigh strect ; To conclude with | Count Basset . Mr Baker agr 
so that there will be a complete carriage-way The Brigand. A ig ga e. | John Moody - Mr Meadows rea 
round the theatre,—an advantaze not possessed arog: bes ‘ ’ tees | To conclude with a Grand Pantomime, called nd 
by any other buildin evoted to public | p,; ianchi r . Mr Younge ’ 
y any other building d d public | Prince Bianchi ' Hop o’ My Thumb. ing 
amusement.—Courie’. Albert . 2 - ag allack | Little Jack . : Miss Poole ri 
wad Theodore. - « Mr Balls | Columbine ; - Miss Davis int 
Munpen.—The late Mr Muaten made his | Alessandro Massaioni _ Mr Wallack fel = age 
first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, on | Nicolo : ; - MrJ. — | Clown ey # ” Steans Peake 
December 2ad, 1790, in the churacters of Sir Rubaldo . ° Mr 8 a tine Pantaloon . Mr Turnour 
Francis Gripe, in the Busy Boy, and Jemmy — The Rent Day; A Ballet; an Lacquey patch , . MrF. Sutton 
Jumps in the Farmer. Friday, * The Bride of Ludgate ; Charles the XIIth ; | Synopsis of the Scenery. me 
Prorits or Dramatists.—In the year Stanfield’s Diorama ; The Falls of Clyde. Scene : Interior of Llys Bala.—I1. Ogre’s Castle en 
1720, it became an established rule for authors | — -* a nee me = = an 
to have the profits of the third, sixth, and ADELPHI oo sce Devil's and Altchen.—V. Font y Mo- am 
. . . . > yil’s Bridee.—VI. Liwvu of N 
ninth nights for their benefit. ——— P = the Haunted Oak —VII. Brazen ‘Castie.— Vill = 
. ‘ itle gre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o' Mv Thumb’ re 
THEATRES IN SHAKSPEARE’S Time.—There A New Burletta, entit gals p v Thumb’s 
were seven principal ones., Of these four were The Devil’s Son. ante which is transformed into Scene X. Thum) a 
4 , i F : 2 M alace.— XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 
called public theatres, the Globe ov Bankside, The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIIL. Interior of he 
the Curtain in Papen the ary Bol at the | Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J, Reeve, and Hemmings. | 1, pavilion at Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the di 
upper end of St John street, and the Fortune After which, Mr Buckstone’s Burlesque of Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &e. (bv Mown- 
in White-cross street, near Golden lane; and Hyva Ali 4 light).—XV. Nabob’s Pleasure Granade RW on 
three private houses, viz. that in Blackfriars, . : -Y er 1d Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosmo- 
near what is yet called Play-house yard, that The Tiger ( at (with a Tale) Mrs Fitzwilliam rama— X VIII Gatewav of the Public House, the 
in Whitefriars, and the Cockpit or Phenix in | The Lion (with Songs) Mr J. Reeve Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 
Drury lane ; also, for some time, three other La oy a Words) Mr ee at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 
. ’ } H i yder Ali . - MrS. Smith Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—X XI. 
— in Bankside, the Swan, the Rose, and Sedbusing : *: ale Caliet Temple of the Genius of the Harp, ope 
a dh a To conclude with a New Pantomime, called gy ven hence ame {painted y Perici r 
ves ee ee TEVES) represents the progress of their Majesties J} 
‘ ——— rec seg tg El 2. Peach Harlequin and Little and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of " 
issued, containing Lists of , ooks Bo=-Peep. the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
principal Engravings published in London dur- | (ine ~ Miss Griffiths of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple t 
: ing the past year, it appears that the number Hark quin Mr Gibson Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London i 
of New Books is about 1100, exclusive of New | p, jtaiooa “ . Mr Brown Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of Augnst 1831. § 
Editions, Pamphlets, or oe being 50 | Ciown . ‘ . Mr Sanders 
less than in the year 1830. The number of | Whirligig . . Mr King ; ny te 
Engravings is 92 (including 50 Portraits) 18 as ? . The Pantomime Every Evening. } 
| of which are engraved in the Line manner, 50 SURREY Thursday, The Haunted Tower, ' 
) Mezzotint, 10 Chalk, 5 Lithograph, 6 Aqua- ers Friday, Catherine of Cleves ; The Irish Tutor. f 
) tint, and 3 Eschines. The number of Engrav- Anentirely new Domestic Drama, called Saturday, Artaxerxes ; The Waterman, | 
ings published in 1850, was 107 (including 49 Euecene Aram 
Portraits) viz. 23 in Line, 57 Mezzotint, 10 Madeline 4 , — West 
i Chalk, 4 Lithograph, and 13 Aquatint. Sitiane Lester te a ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
Livery Orv Acz.—In the farce called The a pai ‘ a — — 
| Half-Pay Officer, performed in 1720, a part | Walter Lester. ER bm asenpr a ee neg 
was well sustained by an actress eighty-five | After which an Old English Domestic Drama, called 
’ ’ My Great Aunt! 
1 years of age. The announcement was as fol- Pedlar’s Acre! e 


blished by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent G:; ( Pon ' ; 
. Rubl to be Bi hn > wold by Onwurs, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 2 SBERS’ Library, Oid Bena panty i, Alot ig ee semen an Re cone 
yender, Birchin Jane ; CLanae, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BocKNALL, 2 King ctroce, Covent arden. Teanoe 
Theatrical Agent. 40 Broad court, Long Acre, Luoyo, 74 Vid Compton street, Soho; Towcinson, Library, Great Newport stre ~/ H a "aee — T T en 
74 Drury lane, Coroer of Russel! court; D. Hitrun, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; aud by all Bookse ane Kis, Bow street; 1. PiERNAY, 


Hers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 06 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, uf the Printing Ufice, 49 B 


road street, Golden square, 








